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guity. It is the privilege of a master to stimulate even when he
fails to enlighten. One thing we do take for granted: when
Aristotle, a great philosopher, used a word like "imitation,"
he could not possibly have had in mind anything so crude as
"imitation." This simple assumption opens an unlimited and
fruitful field for speculation.

Into this field we cannot be tempted. It would take us far
beyond the limits of this brief survey. We must be satisfied
with the essential points of Aristotle's discussion. Tragedy he
defines as an action reproduced ("imitated") directly, not in
the form of a narrative. This action must have gravity, com-
pleteness and grandeur; its language must be adorned with
rhythm, harmony and song 5 and, through pity and fear, it
must accomplish the proper purification (catharsis) of these
emotions.

Aristotle insists upon action as the essence of drama; for
him, the plot is the thing, the depiction of character is sub-
sidiary. A character study without sufficient action, he tells us,
would fail on the stage; and in fact, although Moliere is a
master of his craft, his Misanthrope is admired, but coldly re-
ceived. Not only does the critic want a plot, with a beginning,
a middle and an end; but he avows his preference for a plot
with elements of surprise: a f>ertyeteia> or reversal of intention;
recognition scenes, in which long-lost brothers, lovers, chil-
dren, are found again. In all this, Aristotle shows himself a
good pragmatist. He is describing, not perhaps the highest type
of tragedy, that of ^Eschylus, but the most effective. He stands
for the "well-made play" against the closet drama. Plays may
be enjoyed by the reader, but they are meant to be acted, and
performance is the test.

A tragic action presents the change from good to bad for-
tune. But not all such changes are equally tragic. The unde-
served suffering of a good man is harrowing and revolting;
the just retribution of a bad man's crimes inspires in us neither
fear nor pity. Our sympathy is stirred when a man suffers as
we might suffer ourselves: not through irremediable depravity,